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We are, and have been for the last 20 years, a strictly 
non-partisan institution, committed to no parties or candi- 
dates, only to intelligent discussion of issues. But we must 
confess that last week’s Democratic wing-ding in Chicago 
came over our TV sets as a bit ‘of Old Home Week. Apart 
from the scores of newsmen and commentators at the con- 
vention who are old New LEaAper contributors, most of the 
top personalities involved were either contributors or, at 
the very least, faithful readers. 

Presidential candidate Adlai Stevenson, like former Presi- 
dent Truman, has been a New LEApeER reader since 1952. 
New York’s Governor Averell Harriman, on the other hand, 
has been contributing articles on foreign affairs ever since 
he left the Federal Government in 1953; one of his contri- 
butions appears in our book, Alternatives to the H-Bomb. 
Two of the top Vice Presidential aspirants, Estes Kefauver 








Clement has never appeared here (although he has been 
starred in a rather pretentious “liberal” competitor of ours), 

We will not even try to list all the newspaper and maga. 
zine people at Chicago (and San Francisco) who have 
written for us, but we do think some words of commends. 
tion are in order for two of the top TV personalities. From 
Quincy Howe on ABC, sober, reasoned analysis came as no 
surprise; his performance was up to the high standards he 
has honored so many times in the past. But Richard C. 
Hottelet of CBS revealed a completely new dimension— 
at least to us. Dick’s articles in Tot New LEApeERr have been 
thoughtful, statesmanlike accounts of the tortuous convo. 
lutions of the German problem; we also knew him as a 
witness to the tragedy of aggression and war, and as the 
man to whom the late Maxim Litvinov entrusted his last 
warning to the West. At Chicago, however, Hottelet was 


and Hubert Humphrey, have also been contributors since out on the floor scrambling among a thousand delegates the 
1952. Another, John F. Kennedy, was all set to contribute and apparently a million newsmen, not only bringing in said 
(to the H-bomb series) when he developed his celebrated one news scoop after another (in extemporaneously literate 2. 
back trouble. In the thick of the fight on the civil-rights sentences and paragraphs, by the way) but conveying again int 
plank was perhaps the most frequent Democratic contributor and again the colorful and zany aspects of the occasion. mes 
. P ‘ . ati 

of all, Paul H. Douglas, whose most recent article on Red It was quite a show: the responsible chronicler of the = 
China (June 11) has been widely reprinted. Testifying be- Bundesrepublik outdoing in energy, diversity and humor the 
fore the Platform Committee or otherwise making their boys who have been haunting the smoke-filled rooms month spol 
views known were a whole string of New Leaper contribu- after month for years. the 
tors: labor leaders George Meany, Walter Reuther and At San Francisco this week, Dick and the other newsmen are 
David Dubinsky, NAACP chief Roy Wilkins, ADA head will all be present, and so will Vermont’s Senator Ralph E. a 

Joseph L. Rauh Jr. and many others. In some cases (though Flanders, New York’s Attorney General Jacob K. Javits. : 
distinctly not in others) the platform reflected positions and other stalwarts of the Grand Old Party who have contr | )** 
previously outlined in these pages. Lest, however, you draw buted to these pages. We used to have more Republican the 
the inference that the convention was some kind of suburb writers in the days of George Norris, Fiorello LaGuardia can- 
of our office, we should point out that keynoter Frank and the LaFollettes. Wonder what happened. dati 
bi 
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The Democratic Convention—Two Articles 





BEHIND CHICAGO'S 
CIVIL RIGHTS BATTLE 


CHIcaco 

N THE COURSE of his acceptance 
| speech as Democratic nominee for 
the Presidency, Adlai E. Stevenson 
said: 

“Of course there is disagreement 
in the Democratic party on desegre- 
gation. It could not be otherwise in 
the only party that must speak re- 
sponsibly and responsively in both 
the North and the South. If all of us 
are not wholly satisfied with what 
we have said on this explosive sub- 
ject, it is because we have spoken 
the only way a truly national party 
can—by the understanding accommo- 
dation of conflicting views. 

“But in so doing, in substituting 
realism and persuasion for the ex- 
tremes of force or nullification, our 
party has preserved its effectiveness, 
it has avoided a sectional crisis, and 
it has contributed to our national 
unity as only a national party could.” 

Although these words came at the 
end of a crowded and turbulent 
week, they reflected accurately the 
views of the majority of delegates to 
the Democratic Convention—even of 
many who for political reasons would 
be unwilling to say them publicly. 
Indeed, the desire to maintain party 
unity, to avoid any statement or ac- 
tion which would provoke the South 
into a walkout, dominated the pro- 
ceedings throughout. Thus, both for- 
mer President Harry S, Truman and 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, strenuously 
divided though they were on candi- 
dates, joined in counseling modera- 
tion and even favored omitting from 
the party platform any mention of 
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By David C. Williams 


the Supreme Court decision on school 
desegregation. On this point Steven- 
son, the self-styled moderate, was less 
moderate than “Mr. Civil Rights” 
and “Mrs. Civil Rights.” 

It will long be a matter of argu- 
ment whether this convention needed 
to lean over backward to hold the 
Southern Their leaders 
came to Chicago in no mood to walk 
out and had selected as their spokes- 


delegates. 


man Senator John Sparkman, one of 
the most 
leaders. Even Governor James P. 
Coleman of Mississippi made it clear 
that he was no “walker,” and al- 
though his delegation was controlled 
by Senator James O. Eastland rather 
than him and might possibly have 
bolted, this, some felt, might have 
proved to the party’s advantage. 
Even Governor Averell Harriman, 


reasonable of Southern 





whose only chance to deadlock the 
Convention lay in pressing this issue 
for all it was worth, found it neces- 
sary to temper his tone to the pre- 
vailing winds. The evening before he 
arrived here, he had delivered a mili- 
tant speech in Buffalo. But, at the 
press conference held shortly after 
his arrival, he impressed correspond- 
ents as nervous and undecided, While 
his supporters talked now and again 
of taking a stronger stand, there 
never was real evidence of an all-out 
effort by the Harriman camp to high- 
light this issue. 

It is easy to blame Harriman, but 
he was under constant pressure to 
hedge. There was the desire of his 
campaign managers to pick up some 
Southern delegates. The support of 
Governor Raymond Gary of Okla- 
homa, hardly an all-out advocate of 





HARRY TRUMAN AND MRS. ROOSEVELT: BOTH COUNSELED ‘MODERATION’ 








civil rights, was very important to 
him. Above all, he counted greatly 
(and, as it turned out, mistakenly) 
on the influence of ex-President Tru- 
man; the latter had taken a moderate 
position at his first press conference, 
even before Harriman arrived. 

In the face of the prevailing reluc- 
tance to fight for a strong civil-rights 
plank, the Leadership Conference on 
Civil Rights, a citizens’ group devoted 
to the struggle against discrimina- 
tion, had un uphill battle. Their pres- 
entation before the Platform Com- 
mittee was able and impressive, but 
the plank had, with minor exceptions, 
heen secretly prepared weeks before. 
After the hearings, a drafting com- 
mittee devoid (except for Congress- 
man Emanuel Celler of New York) 
of any known advocate of civil rights 
went into executive session. So effec- 
tively was it sealed off that no mem- 
her of the civil-rights group could 
even obtain a copy of the draft plank, 
let alone have an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in preparing it. Consultants 
on foreign policy, economic affairs 
and other matters were admitted to 
the star chamber—but none on civil 
rights, 

Even when the full Platform Com- 
mittee went into executive session at 
9:30 a.M. Wednesday morning, no 
copy of the plank had leaked out. It 
was not released to the press until 11 
4.M.—after the Committee had ap- 
proved it. Meanwhile, the Committee 
remained secluded in the Tower 
Room of the Conrad Hilton, protect- 
ed by a squadron of Chicago police 
from outside contamination. 

The Leadership Conference on 
Civil Rights therefore had only nine 
hours—from 11 a.M. to the opening 
of the evening session at 8 P.M.—to 
consider the plank and organize the 
struggle for its improvement. Under 
the direction of Roy Wilkins of the 
the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. Walter 
Reuther of the United Auto Workers, 


and Joseph L. Rauh, Jr. of Americans 


National Association for 


for Democratic Action, a remarkable 
job was done in this short time, 
First, the plank was carefully stud- 


ied. Although in a number of respects 
it fell short of the program of the 
participating organizations, it was 
agreed to limit the objectives to the 
addition of two provisions: a pledge 
to carry out the Supreme Court deci- 
sions, and a statement in favor of 
Federal legislation to secure civil 
rights. (The latter was in the 1952 
platform but was dropped in the 
1956 draft.) 

Then, at 3 P.M., a caucus of all 
delegates interested in civil rights 
was summoned. Here the points at 
issue were expounded to a crowded 
room and the main lines of strategy 
were outlined. A steering committee 
was formed and was in continuous 
session up to the opening of the eve- 
ning session. In great haste, and 
against heavy pressure on individual 
members of the Platform Committee. 
14 signatures were secured to a mi- 
nority report embodying the two 
principles listed above. 

It was clear from the beginning 
that the only chance of full success 
lay in a floor fight pushed through to 
a roll-call vote, at which each state 
would have to stand up and be count- 
ed. Nevertheless, the  civil-rights 
leaders were reasonable men. They 
went so far as to offer to drop the 
floor fight if the pledge of Federal 
legislation was added to the plank 
(thus bringing it back to the 1952 


& : od 
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level) and were willing not to insist 
on the pledge to carry out the Su. 
preme Court decisions. 

It was to consider this proposal 
that Chairman Sam Rayburn te. 
cessed the Convention Wednesday 
evening. The Southern leaders were 
asked whether they would accept it 
Since they had thus been given a free 
veto on the action of the Convention, 
they naturally said no, and the ques 
tion went to the floor. It is a matter 
of record that no state delegation suc- 
ceeded in demanding a roll-call vote 
(more than the necessary eight had 
agreed to do so) and that several 
states which had so committed them- 
selves made no visible effort to do so. 

Civil-rights leaders, and the Ne 
groes in particular (with the excep- 
tion of that well-worn Uncle Tom, 
William 


Chicago), were bitter. The following 


Congressman Dawson of 
day, Stevenson sought to undo some 
of the damage, declaring that he 
himself would have preferred a 
stronger plank. In his acceptance 
speech, he added: “As President, it 
would be my purpose to press on in 
accordance with our platform toward 
the fuller freedom for all our citi- 
zens which is at once our party’ 
pledge and the old American prom: 
ise.” Much will depend on the degree 
to which he can persuade the millions 


of Americans deeply committed to 
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JOHNSON: BRUISING REVERSES 


civil rights that he can move steadily 
forward in spite of his repeated com- 
mitment to party unity. 

It must be noted, however. that the 
South did not have things all its way 
at this convention. It suffered its most 
stunning defeat in the nomination as 
Vice President of Senator Estes 
Kefauver, bitterly hated by most 
Southern delegates for his progres- 
sive views and his refusal to toe the 
“white supremacy” line. To block 
him, the Southerners took the un- 
precedented step of rallying almost 
solidly behind Senator John F. Ken- 
nedy, a Catholic. 

Both in the nomination of Kefau- 
ver and earlier, Senate Majority 
Leader Lyndon Johnson suffered 
some bruising reverses. When Tru- 
man’s vigorous support of Harriman 
seemed likely to deadlock the Con- 
vention, Johnson saw the opportunity 
to assume the role of kingmaker. For 
a brief moment, even the Presiden- 
tial nomination seemed within his 
eager grasp. Stevenson himself paid 
him a much-publicized visit, and the 
stiff terms Johnson laid down for 
his support were widely leaked to 
the press—a weak civil-rights plank, 
a veto of Kefauver as Vice Presiden- 
tial nominee, the right to name the 
Chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee (the last being an 
obvious effort to gain control of the 
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party apparatus in the event of Ste- 
venson’s defeat). 

Johnson’s support proved totally 
unnecessary. Indeed, it has been al- 
leged that the visit itself was care- 
fully staged to alarm the liberals at 
the Convention and convince them 
they should rally behind Stevenson 
lest he become the captive of the 
South. If so, it puts Johnson in the 
novel and humiliating position of 
being used as a scarecrow. The 
crowning humiliation for Johnson 
came when he switched Texas’s mas- 
sive delegation to Kennedy just in 
time to board a sinking ship. 

There may be a lesson in this with 
respect to the civil-rights fight. It had 
to be waged largely from the wings 
of the Convention. Its leaders were 
locked out of the Committee sessions. 
and they did not sit on the floor of 
the Convention as delegates. With 
honorable exceptions (the most nota- 
ble being, of course, Senator Leh- 
man), the most influential delegates 
showed none of the fighting spirit 
which was so evident in Kefauver’s 
victory. 


Stevenson has presented himself to 
his party, and has been nominated, as 
a “moderate.” In this, he is in accord 
with the dominant trends of the party. 
Few of its leaders now seem to feel 
that the crusading, Truman-type cam- 
paign is appropriate to the times. 
This is one reason why Harriman, 
who promised such a_ campaign, 
never really got off the ground. 

But Stevenson has also rejected 
the conservative view, which he de- 
fines as wanting everything to remain 
the same, only more so. He has 
rightly said that times change and 
solutions must change with them. He 
is the kind of man who will examine 
every problem thoroughly and pru- 
dently before he is convinced that 
change is necessary. His prudence 
comforts the conservatives; his intel- 
ligence, and his willingness to apply 
reason to the affairs of state, have 
convinced most liberals that he will 
find the liberal solutions the right 
ones. The evidence of Chicago is that 
he will wage a formidable campaign 
and will enjoy substantially united 
support from his party. 


RHETORIC AND REASON 
IN THE Winpy City 


By William E. Bohn 


HESE political conventions are the 
most American thing about Amer- 
ica. They are ridiculous and wonder- 
ful, low-down and democratic, ma- 
chine-ridden and magnificent. After 
watching this Chicago show for al- 
most three days on television, I was 
all set to write a column of ridicule. 
The whole thing looked and sounded 
cheap and phony. I could understand 
why some British correspondents 
thought the spouting and the shout- 
ing fell below the old Anglo-Saxon 
tradition. 
Four years ago, in optimistic 
mood, I wrote a piece in which I sug- 
gested that television would force 


' political leaders to plan their conven- 


tions measurably in accord with mod- 
ern thinking and technology. I hope- 
fully opined that we might expect 
improvement in political oratory. 
Now I must report that my bright 
dream has been only partially real- 
ized. 

The Democratic party, as exhibited 
in Chicago, is national in more than 
a geographical sense. In that great 
hall are represented every age of his- 
tory and every IQ rating from the 
lowest to the highest. Between Gov- 
ernor Frank G, Clement of Tennes- 
see and Senator Wayne Morse of 
Oregon is a great gulf. In a single 








day’s program, the eager listener is 
presented with an astonishing num- 
ber of psychological museum pieces. 

Senator Morse, for example, deliv- 
ered an address covering foreign 
affairs and the conservation of natu- 
ral resources. He spoke sharply, rap- 
idly and realistically. There was no 
abuse of the Republicans and no at- 
tempt to rouse mob spirit. On Tues- 
day afternoon, a row of Democratic 
women delivered speeches of which 
any party might well be proud. Each 
one had a different topic, each one 
stuck to her assignment, and each 
one spoke honestly, straightforwardly 
and, obviously, out of abundant 
study and experience. What improve- 
ment has taken place is partly due 
to the fact that the women now take 
a larger part than they did in the 
old days. Women are more realistic 
than men. I may be going out on a 
limb, but it seems to me that they are 
less given to talking bunk. 

But now, having paid tribute to the 
good features of the convention pro- 
gram, I must confess that about half 
of the performance was pretty low- 
down. Governor Clement, the “key- 
noter” who was so proudly played 
up in advence, was not the only ter- 
rible speaker, but he was the most 
conspicuous one. There were a lot 
of lusty shouters whose adenoids need 
attention. I confess, sorrowfully, that 
the worst of them came from the 
South. Why bad speaking should go 
with bad thinking I don’t know, but 
it does. Antediluvian ideas seem to 
seek ungrammatical and nasal ex- 
pression. Keynoter Clement was tout- 
ed as the “Boy Orator of the Cum- 
berland,” and he flaunts all of the bad 
qualities which are associated with 
that sort of eminence. 

I must rise to defend William Jen- 
nings Bryan against the charge that 
he bore any sort of resemblance to 
this man. Bryan, when he was 35, was 
tall, slender, graceful, with a deep 
rolling voice the various tones of 
which he managed with artistic skill. 
Whether you agreed with his political 
theories or not, you could listen to 
him for hours as to a masterly per- 


formance on a fine musical instru- 
ment. But this Clement is hard, mo- 
notonous, nasal. Even his humor is 
unhumorous and sour: “He cannot 
Jim Hagertize his way through this 
whole campaign!” “This Vice Hatch- 
. and the 
top man peering down the green fair- 
ways of indifference.” Bryan never 
flung his arms aimlessly about in the 
Tennesseean’s revivalist fashion. He 
did habitually refer to God and the 
Bible, but, it seems to me, his refer- 
ences were far less crudely irrever- 
ent. Imagine a man who has. been 
ranting, waving his arms and wiping 
away sweat for 45 minutes closing his 


etman slinging slander . 








resents a compromise between the 
North and the South. 

Before impatiently shaking off the 
notion of a compromise with South. 
erners, | hope my Northern readers 
will carefully read the platform plank 
covering the problem of segregation 
in our schools. In it the Southerners 
agree that decisions of the Supreme 
Court are part of the law and ac. 
knowledge that sooner or later they 
must be put into effect. The North. 
erners, for their part, promise not to 
use force. After this sort of mutual 
statement, we are all better set than 
we have been to go forward with the 
gradual introduction of change. The 


A 


MORSE AND CLEMENT: SHARP REALISM VERSUS LUSTY SHOUTING 


tirade with: “Precious Lord, take 
our hand.” It is a thousand pities 
that the Lord had no chance to ex- 
press his opinion of the business. 
The convention was a gorgeous 
show made up of things good, bad 
and indifferent. There was plenty of 
sound and color—with items to suit 
any taste from the top to the bottom 
of the cultural scale. The final 
outcome was a demonstration of 
democratic mass action of which 
we all may be proud. My readers 
will have known long before these 
words are delivered by the postman 
that Adlai Stevenson was nominated 
to run for the Presidency on a plat- 
form the chief feature of which rep- 


Democratic National Convention is 
the only place where such an agree 
ment could be reached, for it is the 
only place in which the South is ade- 
quately represented. 

And on this compromise platform 
will run the compromise candidate, 
Adlai Stevenson. His attitude is much 
like that of Abraham Lincoln in his 
first campaign. Lincoln wanted to 
understand the South and _ think 
things through with the Southerners. 
He was not allowed to do so. In the 
present struggle, Stevenson has the 
same attitude. If he is elected, it is 
possible that the fates will be kinder 
to him than they were to his greal 
Illinois predecessor. 
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Sr. Louis 

HE PRECIPITOUS decline and fall 
Te Orville Enoch Hodge, ousted 
State Auditor of Illinois, is a remind- 
er in this Presidential election year 
that dishonesty and corruption are 
not confined to one political party. 
Hodge served as the elected watch- 
dog of the state’s coffers from 1952 
until Governor William G. Stratton, 
a fellow-Republican, forced him to 
resign July 16. A report of his stew- 
ardship proved most unsatisfactory. 
Disclosure has followed disclosure 
this summer as the well-nigh incredi- 
ble story of a million-dollar scandal 
in Hodge’s office unfolded. Hodge. 
his executive assistant and a Chicago 
banker were indicted by a Federal 
grand jury in Chicago for conspiracy 
to misapply Federally insured funds. 
Hodge was also charged in 46 state 
indictments with embezzlement, for- 
gery and confidence game. Investi- 
gators dug into a mare’s nest of 
warrants and records while Hodge, 
ailing, went into seclusion at his 
luxurious home on Lake Springfield. 
The former Auditor, a tall and 
affable gladhander who at one time 
had his eye on the Governorship, told 
the State’s Attorney at Springfield 
that more than a half million dollars 
in state warrants had been cashed 
at a Chicago bank. He said he got 
the money and used it to pay his 
expenses, for investments and the 
like. He said he did not know just 
where he had invested all the money, 
since he had no records. Later, he 
offered to make restitution by turn- 
ing all of his assets over to the state. 
His attorney valued Hodge’s assets 
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Hodge Scandal Perils Illinois GOP 


By William K. Wyant Jr. 


at between $650,000 and $700,000. 

Although Hodge was vague about 
what had happened to all the money, 
his scale of living may have account- 
ed for some of the outlay. Friends 
said he never let anyone else pick up 
the check at a night-club outing. He 
was reported to own four automo- 
biles, two airplanes and a yacht. He 
gave lavish parties. He had an inter- 
est in a $600,000 Florida hotel. There 
seemed to be no limit to his open- 
handedness and generosity. A former 
assistant in the Auditor’s office said 
he once gave an office typewriter to a 
visiting politician who admired it. 

Precisely how Hodge expected to 
get away with his raid on the treas- 
ury remained as difficult to ascertain 
as the precise amount that was miss- 
ing. He was too ill to testify at the 
inquest of a former associate who 
drowned himself in Lake Springfield. 


He was a broken man, apparently, 
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when he emerged from his home on 
August 13 to enter guilty pleas to 
the state charges. He was put in jail 
and then sent to a hospital, under 
guard. The judge did not impose 
sentence immediately. 

Lloyd Morey of Urbana, president 
emeritus of the University of Illinois 
and a man of the most scrupulous 
honesty, took over as interim State 
Auditor. Taxpayers could be certain 
that under Morey there would be no 
trifling with vouchers and warrants. 
A number of questions remained to 
be answered, however. It came out 
rather quickly after the scandal broke 
that Hodge had carried on business 
dealings with southern Illinois gang- 
sters, notably in the East St. Louis 
area. He came to public office from 
Granite City, which is on the east 
bank of the Mississippi a few miles 
from St. Louis. 

That was one inviting line of in- 
quiry. Another was the question of 
the Republican Administration’s re- 
sponsibility for Hodge and his finan- 
cial activities. Governor Stratton is 
running for re-election, and it was a 
reasonable certainty that he would 
not find the Hodge exposé helpful to 
his candidacy. It might be very harm- 
ful. The scandal will be excellent 
campaign material for Democrats, 
provided their own skirts are clean. 

There is still a vivid recollection 
in Illinois of the corruption that was 
spaded up against the Republican ad- 
ministration of Governor Dwight 
Green in 1948. In the aftermath of 
the disclosures, Adlai Stevenson won 
a landslide victory over Green and 
the state went for Harry S. Truman. 





Community Development 


in Indi 
\\g sevieve that the most significant development in 
India has been the development of the Community 
Projects and National Extension Service in the vast rural 
areas of India,” wrote Nehru prefacing a collection of 
essays on Community Projects, “For the first time . . . we 
tackled the rural problem in a realistic way .. . by 
inducing the people themselves to solve their own prob- 
lems. Something life-giving went to them and their eyes 
brightened and their arms began to function and their 
muscles became stronger. A process of rejuvenation set 
in.” Although some Indian intellectuals and economic 
planners may find Nehru’s statement somewhat too 
sweeping, I agree with him wholeheartedly. 

The Community Development and National Extension 
Service is not a major item in Indian economic planning: 
The First Five Year Plan allocated only $200 million for 
all programs under this heading, the Second Plan $410 
million—approximately 4 per cent of all outlays for 
development projects in both cases. Indian newspapers 
do not give much space to Community Projects, perhaps 
because they are not spectacular enough. Many teachers 
of economics in provincial universities consider them a 
sideshow, loosely connected with the historical drama of 
India’s transformation into a great industrial power. We 
met a young university professor, teacher of industrial 
economics, a follower of Keynesian theory with some 
interest in the American input-output technique, who had 
never visited any Development Project in his state; he 
was surprised by our intention to drive by jeep through 
remote villages, exposing ourselves to the blazing sun, 
dust and awful rural roads. Finally, he joined us on our 
trip and on the way back confessed that it had opened 
his eyes; now he agreed with me that the rural develop- 
ment movement is the foundation of India’s economic 
revival, 

Community Development projects deserve the particu- 
lar attention of American readers because the United 
States can be proud of its contribution to the success of 
this movement. 

In contrast with other plans of economic development 
in India and elsewhere, the Community Development 
program is not a program of action by Government 
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agencies but a people’s program, actually a people's 
movement with Government participation. The role of 
the intellectuals, as represented by the Government, was 
to provide the initiative and inspiration at the outset of 
the movement. It was conceived as a campaign to arouse 
70 million rural families to their right to a better life, 
to release their energy in a collective effort toward social 
and economic welfare. 

To a Western observer, the program is fascinating 
because of its combination of mysticism and common 
sense. Its operation year runs from October 2 through 
October 1 of the next year. October 2 was chosen because 
it is the birthday of Gandhi. “On this day in 1867,” 
writes a Farmer’s Son in the monthly organ of the 
Community Projects Administration, “was born a lone 
man in a lone corner of this subcontinent, frail in body, 
sharp in mind, with a heart tender as the petals of the 
morning rose yet hard as the blade of seasoned steel, an 
embodiment of the common man.” 

One has to see the “common man” of rural India to 
grasp the philosophy of the program. Generation after 
generation, his ancestors lived from hand to mouth, 
without thought of the future, without hope for economic 
improvement, without communal life except for religious 
rites and family feasts, without cohesion among men. 
Villages were ruled by landowners and elders of heredi 
tary wealthy families, guardians of traditions, opposed 
to any change. The common man, symbol of India, often 
had no personal possession but the rags on his shoulders. 
The situation was not equally grim in all parts of the 
subcontinent; there were some particularly fertile areas 
with comparatively prosperous villages and some pr 
gressive princedoms. But most of the Indian villages were 
in a state of extreme poverty and human degradation. 

With the end of colonial rule, the people of India 
became masters of their destiny. As a democratic regime, 
the rule of the majority came into operation, and it be 
came clear that the forgotten men in villages and hamlets 
represent the backbone of the nation. Its future ultimately 
depends on them, even if they themselves do not realize 
this, live far from the political turmoil of big cities and 
have no interest in public issues. Thus the question of 
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reviving rural India, rehabilitating its farmers and land- 
less farm hands became the central problem in building 
the new democratic India. 

Those who were giving serious thought to the problem 
of rural India tried to assess its human resources. Was 
there any spark of life left in these people? What was 
their potential strength? 

Their strength was in the multitude—there were mil- 
lions, scores of millions of them—and each one had arms 
and brains. If only they knew how to use them for 
individual and collective welfare! This notion became 
the foundation of the Community Development program. 
It starts from very simple premises: Muscles and brains 
of men can do it, they can be trained to do it, conditions 
ean be created for their development and effective use. 
In other words, the program emphasizes the physical 
effort of man, energizing the reserves of manpower for 
“purposeful endeavor for individual and _ collective 
betterment.” 

The Farmer’s Son quoted above used a parable. The 
holy river Ganges can have no existence of her own save 
as the vehicle for all the streams that flow into her as 
tributaries. Similarly, new life will come to the villages 
when all the streams and rivulets of energy that spring 
out of the individual desire for betterment are directed to 
the common aim, 

Some Community Projects, such as the model villages 
with irrigated fields adjoining new hydroelectric stations, 
have become very popular with visitors, But we were 
eager to see the everyday practice of Community Develop- 
ment in different parts of India, and the Community 
Project Administration provided us with all the necessary 
facilities. Wherever we went, there was a jeep at our 
disposal and competent officials to accompany us. 

The Community Projects organization grew out of a 
series of experiments designed to test how Indian farmers 
can improve their living conditions simply by using 
better methods in tilling the soil and without substantial 
capital investment. The results of experiments at Nilok- 
heri, Etawah, Faridabad and other places were highly 
encouraging. In Etawah, an area with 102 villages and 
4 population of 50.000 was selected, and a team of U.S. 
agricultural experts was assigned to show farmers how 
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to use improved seed, rotate wheat and local legumes, 
and utilize farm waste as compost. In three years, the 
average per-acre yield of wheat doubled; in some fields, 
it tripled or even quadrupled. This was proof that, by 
using his arms and brains in accordance with the ex- 
perience of more developed areas, the Indian farmer 
has a chance to improve his lot. But this was only a part 
of the problem, The task was to build a better communal 
life on the basis of improved agriculture. The experience 
of Nilokheri proved that this aim could be achieved, and 
the name of this plan became the symbol of the movement. 

The unit of operation is a Development Block, usually 
an area of 150 to 170 square miles, with approximately 
100 villages and a total rural population of 60,000 to 
70,000. A group of specially trained officials is assigned 
to each block: one for agriculture, another for animal 
husbandry, others for reclamation, irrigation and well 
drilling, health and sanitation, welfare, education and 
recreation, cooperatives and handicraft training. An ex- 
perimental station for the development of seed best fitted 
for local conditions, a dispensary center, and a veterinary 
post with a cattle-breeding station are established. Meet- 
ings are held and demonstrations of improved agricul- 
tural techniques given in each village or each group of 
villages. Special development councils are elected for 
each five or ten villages and for the whole block. Then 
the question is put to each community and each individual 
farmer: What are your most urgent needs? How should 
we start? 

Improved seed is offered to the farmers free of charge, 
with the promise of its replacement after the harvest. At 
the beginning. many farmers hesitated to accept this 
unusual proposal of the Government officials, but after 
the first harvest the advantage of the improved seed was 
so obvious that the whole village shifted to the new 
practice. Next, the question of water arises—the most 
difficult, vital question in many parts of India. The 
irrigation expert, after surveying local conditions, may 
suggest that the farmers dig wells, each of which would 
provide water for a field of 3-5 acres. Such wells are 
widespread in India. They require almost continuous 
pumping in dry season, but they mark the frontier 
between green fields and parched soil, 

Development officials told us that at the beginning the 
idea of digging wells met with little enthusiasm among 
the villagers. Indeed, it required the individual effort of 
each farmer—heavy labor with only a vague chance, they 
thought, of future gains. “How can we dig wells?” asked 
the farmers. “We have no shovels and no money to buy 
pipes and cement.” 

“If you give your labor, the Government will give you 
pipes and all you need for the work,” replied the De- 
velopment agents. 

After some hesitation and further explanations, a 
farmer or two usually volunteered to try. After the 
harvest, other villagers joined the plan, new wells were 








built, new patches of green appeared in the Indian desert. 

In other villages, the Government agents advise the 
farmers to dig tanks for collecting monsoon water. A 
primitive tank is enough to provide water for livestock. 
With more effort, a tank can be built big enough to raise 
the level of underground water in dry season and feed 
the dry wells in the community. In this case, the collective 
effort of the villagers is needed, a communal project of 
a new kind, The task seems forbiddingly difficult. How to 
allocate necessary work among the villagers? How to 
distribute water provided by the tank? And then there 
are the usual objections: “We have no shovels, no wheel- 
barrows, no boards, no cement!” 

But the Government agents bring movies showing how 
similar tanks were built in other villages, offer tools and 
materials free of charge and ultimately—sometimes after 
month-long deliberation—the village decides to build the 
tank. 

In many villages, we saw the newly dug tanks, There 
was not much to see in them—just primitive ponds, dry 
at the time of our visit but ready to receive precious 
water from monsoons. Development agents told us about 
the effect of the common effort on the village. All—men 
and women, young and old—worked on the project; 
nobody thought of the allocation of effort required, and 
all were jubilant when the tank was completed. Now the 
village was ready for some new project. The idle arms 
of people began to work, their muscles became stronger— 
as Nehru described the impact of the program. 

We also saw the new wells and spoke with peasants. 
They were proud of their achievements. Perhaps the 
Development agents were exaggerating their success 
somewhat. But I felt no exaggeration in their contention 
that the program was bringing life to dead soil. dead 
villages, half-dead people. 

We jeeped from village to village on primitive roads 
built by the peasants. They had given their labor, the 
Government had supplied supervision, cement, iron for 
bridges and in some cases surfacing materials, Some 
stretches from the village to the next highway were not 
longer than 3-5 miles. But before these roads were built 
the villages had been isolated from the world for several 
months each year. 

We observed the change in the cultivation of rice in 
some villages: from the primitive sowing of seed to the 
Japanese method of planting seedlings in flooded fields, 
a procedure that demands more labor from the farmer 
but rewards him with a substantial increase in the yield. 
Some farmers have accepted the new method, others 
remain skeptical. We saw experimental rice fields along 
the highway. Here the Japanese method adjusted to local 
conditions was applied with hired labor, as a demonstra- 
tion. The enthusiastic instructors told us that the new 
technique was spreading like wildfire in the country. Of 
course, it cannot be applied everywhere and many years 
will elapse before Indian farmers learn to handle their 


fields with the care and skill of the Japanese. But the 
reward will be worth the effort—not only a much larger 
yield but often also a second crop from the same field. 

The Development officials were eager to show us every. 
thing—each new well, each new field, each compost pit. 
each stretch of newly-built road. The veterinary displayed 
his instruments and test tubes. The sanitation expert 
proudly pointed out the new public and _ individual 
latrines. The director of the block emphasized the im- 
provements in the layout of villages and _ individual 
houses, It would be pointless to measure the progress by 
Western standards; the level from which people had to 
start was pathetic. In Rajastan—one of the poorest 
provinces in India—we were shown the old and improved 
houses. I would not have called them houses—these old 
thatched sheds with mud walls, no doors or windows, 
earth floors, no trace of furniture, often no household 
utensils but a bowl and a pitcher. In the middle of such 
a hut one saw the remains of a fire of cow dung cakes. 

The improved houses have a hole in the wall under 
the roof with a protruding 6-inch-long pipe—an exhaust 
chimney for the smoke. In the old, unimproved huts the 
smoke fills up the room and escapes through the roof 
and walls. 

A Community Development province director showed 
us a wooden model of a primitive hearth the administra: 
tion intends to recommend to the farmers—a contraption 
that reminded me of a field-kitchen in a Boy Scout camp. 
But apparently it is of revolutionary significance in 
India: With such a hearth in each home, the village 
could shift from dung cakes to brown-coal briquettes as 
fuel, using dung as fertilizer. The director confessed that 
it would take many, many years to teach peasants to 
build hearths and also to provide enough coal for them. 

Yet things are changing. We saw a few huts with fresh, 
newly adjusted doors, even one joint family adobe con- 
sisting of four rooms with four doors. We also visited a 
small village of Untouchables. Most of the dwellings were 
of the usual type—thatched roof surmounting mud walk 
without windows. But five or six houses were different— 
each one with a door and tiny porch flanked by two 
windows. The owner of one house. seeing that I intended 
to take a picture, waved to me to wait a moment. He 
went into his house and reappeared with two posters of 
the Community Development Administration. He wished 
me to have a picture of his house with the posters, Our 
guide, the head of the Development Block, explained that 
the Untouchables had manifested more interest in Com- 
munity Development than other villagers, and now they 
had the best houses in the whole block. The size of this 
settlement was, however, limited to a score of households: 
It was decided that building an Untouchable village would 
contradict the idea of a casteless society. 

Here and there we saw schools built by the community, 
with the participation of the Government. If a community 
decides to build a school and cover a certain part of the 
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expenses, the Administration contributes the rest of the 
funds. The conditions vary from village to village. Usually 
the village supplies labor and the Government pays for 
materials, but sometimes the school is built by a con- 
tractor and costs are distributed between the Government 
and community. Some school buildings are nothing but 
flimsy sheds with three walls, open in front, without any 
furniture or equipment. The pupils squat on the dirt 
floor, the teacher stands in front of the building, poorly 
clothed and barefoot—one cannot afford to buy shoes 
on a salary of 40-50 rupees ($8-10) a month, And yet 
when I asked a teacher to permit me to examine his 
pupils, he dug out an old notebook from a heap of rags 
and papers in the corner. To my surprise, all four children 
I picked out could read fluently enough. 

Dispensaries, maternity centers and community houses 
are built in the same way, some of them unexpectedly 
substantial, worth $1,000 and more, We asked our guide 
how the funds for such buildings are raised. Usually the 
burden is shared by half a dozen or a dozen villages. 
Wealthy farmers—there are comparatively prosperous 
men even in the poorest villages—volunteer to contribute 
more than their share. The Government foots the bill for 
25-50 per cent of all costs. What is demanded from the 
rank-and-file farmer is a rupee or two. Whoever cannot 
pay cash offers his labor. Going back to the parable of 
the Farmer’s Son, these are rivulets flowing into the 
Ganges. 

The strict rule of the Development Administration is 
to cover a part of the expenses of the community and 
individual farmers in their development and betterment 
projects but to undertake no project unless the people 
are ready to carry a part of the cost. 

We visited a chicken farm. To our surprise the farmer. 
a young man in a clean white shirt, greeted us with a 
hearty “Welcome, welcome here.” “Where did you pick 
up English?” I asked him, 

“In Ohio and Michigan,” he replied. beaming. “I also 
learned the poultry business there.” 

His business was booming. The Administration tried 
to introduce poultry in all the villages of the Block. The 
young farmer was raising and selling laying hens and 
roosters, To make the operation more attractive to both 
sides, the Administration fixed prices with the provision 
that the villagers pay 75 per cent to the poultry farmer 
and the Government supply the rest. Under this arrange- 
ment, the young poultry farmer felt that he was working 
for the Government while the buyers felt that they were 
getting a bargain by paying only part of the price. 

Cooperatives emerge in the Community Development 
blocks almost automatically. Not consumer cooperatives 
~because there are no shops in small Indian villages— 
but producer cooperatives, for various handicrafts, pur- 
chase of yarn or agricultural machinery, etc. Most of 
them are small—often a score, rarely more than 100 
members. The Government is ready with loans, as a 
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means of aiding people to help themselves: A sizable 
part of the allocations for Community Developmert is 
earmarked for credit operations. 

By 1955-56, a total of 700 Community Development 
blocks covering some 70,000 villages with a population 
of approximately 50 million were established. In addition, 
500 blocks were organized under the National Extension 
Service, with the same program but without special teams 
of workers in charge of each block, without special 
flourish and with less enthusiasm. The Second Plan pro- 
vides that, by 1961, 40 per cent of the rural population 
will be covered by the Community Development Ad- 
ministration, the rest by the National Extension Service. 
This means more than 1,800 Development blocks and 
over 3,000 NES blocks. 

When reading the progress reports of the Administra- 
tion, one is lost in large numbers of small projects. By 
March 1955, some 450,000 compost pits were dug, half 
a million demonstrations held, 100,000 soakage pits. 
30,000 village latrines and 20,000 mills constructed. 
35,000 tons of improved seed distributed, 100,000 acres 
brought under cultivation for fruit and vegetables, 700,000 
acres brought under irrigation, 250,000 acres reclaimed. 
Probably we would not be impressed by these figures if 
we had not seen the people who carried out these projects. 
What these figures really mean is that 50 million men 
and women were reclaimed as members of a democratic 
community.* 

Under the heading of Social Education, the Adminis- 
tration reports that 22,000 Community Centers were 
started and 11,000 units of people’s organization de- 
veloped in the first two-and-a-half years. 

On one of our trips to Community Development projects 
we were accompanied by two officials, the head of a 
Development Block, a big man bristling with enthusiasm 
and energy, and the director of Social Education projects 
for the whole province, an elderly, taciturn man with a 
mild, ironical smile in his eyes. We had visited a com- 
munity house and were driving to another village across 
an arid plain when the elder man broke his silence. 

“We are developing Social Education centers,” he 
said. “But what is Social Education? What transforms a 
mob into a community? What makes a leader? Why 
does a man grow in stature in one situation and fail in 
another? How is it possible to determine whether a man 
can be trained as a local leader? 

So we jeeped across the smoldering desert and talked 
sociology. The director of Social Education was a gradu- 
ate of Michigan University, later professor of sociology 


*Supplies and technical equipment for the Community Development program 
were provided by the United States under a special operational agreement and 
supplements thereof. The lists of equipment published by the Community 
Projects Administration include jeeps, trucks, tractors, plows, cultivators, thresh- 
ing and other agricultural machines; road rollers, pumps and pipes for wells; 
microscopes, refrigerators and hospital equipment; public-address systems and 
tape recorders; projectors, hand cameras and film units, ete. According to the 
report of the Administration, it received equipment worth $12.2 million from 
the United States up to March 1955. This is a minor outlay in the U. S. 
budget, but one of the best directed and most efficiently used outlays in 
the history of our foreign aid. 








in one of the leading Indian universities. He abandoned 
his books for the thankless task of organizing Social 
Education in the villages because he believed that the 
future of his country depended on the revival of the 
common man. He was not satisfied with the progress in 
digging of compost pits and wells and the distribution of 
seed. The real test of the program, he thought, would 
come after the emergency projects were completed and 
the Community Projects Administration was succeeded 
by the National Extension Service. At that time, will the 
people develop new practices following the leaders who 
emerge from their ranks? The professor was not sure. 
I contended that the program had a chance of success— 
not immediately, in three or four years, but in 15 or 20 
years—after a new generation enters active economic 
and political life and those who are now in elementary 
schools have grown up to take over. The professor 
thought that I might be right after all; he hoped I was 
right. His big companion listened with an expression of 
honest effort to understand what we were talking about. 

I noticed only two weak points in this program: First, 
it counts on a too-rapid success; the Community De- 
velopment Administration has to complete its task in a 
Development Block in three or four years. I do not 
believe that much can be achieved in the field of Social 
Education, i.e., remolding of people, in such a short time. 
Second, the program does not put enough emphasis on 
general education as a means of training new generations 
for living and working in a new political, social and 
economic environment. 

The last weakness of the program is revealed by the 
progress reports of the Administration. In the first two- 
and-a-half years of operation, 3,535 rural schools were 
started, and 1,727 converted into the “basic” type.* In 
round numbers, 3,500 new schools for 70,000 villages, 
one school per 20 villages; school facilities for some 
100,000 pupils in an area with some 10 million children 
of school age. 

These figures are disappointing, even allowing for the 


*A basic school is supposed to follow Gandhi's idea of what a school must 
do to prepare the children for life. It combines the program of an 
elementary school with the development of character and moral strength and 
with training im arts (usually music and dance) and handicrafts, 
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Masks and false-faces are now on the list of items that 


U. S. exporters may ship to the Soviet bloc without license.— 
News item. 


How strange that it is found improper 
To ship them oil and steel and copper 
When masks, false-faces and disguises 
Must be considered richer prizes, 
Yes, items of strategic worth, 

By persons who, not prone to mirth, 
Must don a mask, hand-painted finely, 
When called upon to smile benignly. 


—Richard Armour 
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scarcity of funds, shortage of teachers, opposition of 
illiterate parents, child labor in fields and at home, ete, 
My impression is that, compared with other projects, 
elementary education in villages does not rank very 
high in the minds of the leaders of the movement. They 
realize, of course, the advantages of literacy and the need 
for schools, and they approve of compulsory education 
for all boys and girls between the ages of 6 and 14— 
as promised by the Constitution. But they feel that 
other things, such as the improvement of seed, the better- 
ment of livestock, irrigation and industrialization, are 
more urgent. This attitude may be explained by the 
timetable of the program: It had to show tangible results, 
visible changes in rural life in three or four years. The 
fruits of education need more time to ripen. 

Another source of lack of acute interest in elementary 
schools among the leaders of Community Development 
may be their skepticism about the existing elementary 
school programs that do not go further than the three 
Rs. This explains their urge to convert elementary 
schools’ into the “basic” type. However, the basic 
schools we visited differ little from the ordinary schools 
—they are as poor in equipment, as filthy and have the 
same underpaid teaching personnel. The only difference 
is that some training in handicrafts is added. 

We met many intellectuals who felt as we do about 
the school program. During the question period after 
a lecture on the prospects of economic progress in 
underdeveloped areas. I received a written question: 
“What would you recommend as the first step in the eco- 
nomic policy of an underdeveloped country with 80 per 
cent of the population illiterate?” 

I replied: “Such a country should begin with the 
development of an elementary school system.” 

After the lecture, the author of the note came to shake 
hands with me. He was a member of Parliament and 
wished to get my support for his opinion. 

What I describe here as the weakness of the Com- 
munity Development program is characteristic of the 
whole Five Year Plan, and more broadly of the thinking 
of Indian political leaders and intellectuals at large. | 
shall return to this point in my concluding article. 

What makes the Community Development “the most 
significant development in India” is not only its immedi- 
ate impact on rural life but the fact that it attacks a 
vital economic problem from the side of the human 
factor. The Community Development program has been 
remarkably successful in the limited field assigned to it. 
It has failed in the field of general education because this 
problem cannot be tackled in the framework of a blitz 
campaign in single villages. The problem of education 
will be solved in India if and when the country accepls 
the fundamental idea of the Community Development— 
the idea of fostering economic revival by influencing 
the attitudes, the thought and feeling of the people—as 
the basis of all economic planning. 
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While it does not oppose Egypt's nationalization move, 


it considers ‘free passage’ vital in the Canal 


ISRAEL AND THE SUEZ 


By Uri Ra’anan 


JERUSALEM 

HERE WAS a sharp contrast be- 
ean Israel’s reaction and that 
of the rest of the world to Colonel 
Gamal Abdel Nasser’s nationalization 
of the Suez Canal. In the capitals of 
the major Western powers particu- 
larly, everyone was taken by sur- 
prise; in Israel, no one was. Indeed, 
the leaders of this country had the 
bitter satisfaction of being able to 
say, “We told you so!” 

For eight years now, Egypt has 
been illegally preventing the passage 
of ships bound for or coming from 
Israel. This is true not only in the 
Suez, but even in the international 
waters of the Gulf of Elath, and it 
applies not only to Israeli ships but 
to those flying the flags of countries 
with whom Egypt maintains normal 
relations, 

Egypt’s blockade is a violation of 
no fewer than three international 
agreements: the Constantinople Con- 
vention of 1888, which clearly states 
that all nations are to enjoy free 
passage through the Canal in times 
of both peace and war: the 1949 


Armistice Agreement with Israel, 
especially Paragraph 1, which re- 


quires both sides to refrain from all 
warlike actions on land, sea and air; 
and the Security Council’s 1951 reso- 
lution, reaffirmed in 1953, which 
specifically ruled that Egypt’s block- 
ade of the Suez Canal was unlawful 
and called upon Cairo to halt it. 
Yet, the whole world stood calmly 
by and watched Egypt flout these 
international decisions, Cairo justi- 
fied its actions with the simple claim: 
“We are in a state of war with 
Israel.” Even if this were true, under 
the terms of the Constantinople Con- 
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vention it is not a valid excuse for 
denying a country free passage 
through the Canal. In fact, however, 
the state of war was ended by the 
Armistice Agreement, and Egypt's 
argument was not accepted by the 
Security Council. 

Nevertheless, the world powers, or 
at all events Great Britain, indirectly 
sanctioned Egypt’s illegal activities. 
The British tacitly complied with 
Cairo’s demand that it be informed 
in advance of vessels about to visit 
the Gulf of Elath (although less than 
50 per cent of its shoreline is Egyp- 
tian territory, the remainder belong- 
ing to Israel, Jordan and Saudi 
Arabia). Egypt also made its own 
rules and regulations while the Suez 
Canal Company was still supposedly 
in charge of the waterway. Appar- 
ently, the Company members felt 
Cairo could do as it pleased so long 
as it didn’t attempt to interfere where 
their interests were concerned. At 
that time, moreover, the British were 
still in military control of the Canal. 
but they made no move to register 
their displeasure with the blockade. 

In the course of their many com- 
plaints about the blockade, Israel’s 
leaders repeatedly warned that 
Egypt's unlawful behavior was mere- 
ly “the thin end of the wedge.” It 
was obviously just a matter of time, 
they said, until Colonel Nasser moved 
in and “grabbed” the Canal. 

In the light of all this, Israel’s’re- 
action to the present crisis is crystal 
clear: As far as Israel is concerned, 
the question of nationalization and 
that of free passage are completely 
unrelated. It has taken a_ strictly 
hands-off attitude toward Egypt’s na- 
tionalization move. The Suez Canal 


Company, it feels, never showed any 
concern for Israel's interests and 
there is no reason why Israel should 
now fight the battles of the Company 
or of those powers which refused to 
lift a finger to defend Israel’s legiti- 
mate interests, What is more, Israel 
is not prepared to place herself at 
odds with all of Asia, which regards 
the nationalization of Suez as one 
more battle in the fight against colo- 
nialism. 

From the point of view of tactics, 
too, Israel sees no reason to place 
herself in the forefront of the strug- 
gle when, for the first time, there is a 
crisis in the area which doesn’t in- 
volve her directly. Moreover, Israel 
wants to prove to the Arab people 
that she is not always and inevitably 
their enemy and does not take advan- 
tage of their embarrassments. One 
Hebrew-language broadcast over 
Cairo Radio showed some apprecia- 
tion of this attitude, but as yet there 
has been no sign that Egypt will 
express its thanks by lifting the 
blockade. 

While Israel does not deny that 
Egypt has a right to nationalize 
property on its own territory, it does 
object violently to any step that 
would tighten Cairo’s grip on a wa- 
terway belonging to all nations. If 
Egypt stops interfering with Israeli 
shipping. no one in Jerusalem will 
begrudge her additional income from 
Canal sources. In view of Colonel 
Nasser’s past, however, Israel natu- 
rally wants some insurance on this 
point. It insists that any settlement 
of the freedom-of-passage question 
contain a direct reference to Israeli 
shipping. It also wants machinery 
set up to guarantee the execution of 
all promises. On this point, there- 
fore, Israel agrees with those who 
refuse to let Colonel Nasser take uni- 
lateral action in the Canal Zone. 

It must be admitted, however, that 
the London Conference sponsors, 
who once again have knuckled under 
to anti-Israeli feeling by not inviting 
Israel to the parley, have given Jeru- 
salem little reason to hope that they 
have learned anything over the years. 








The Future of Communism 





A MINIMUM 
PROGRAM 
FOR MOSCOW 


By Ferdinand Lundberg 


RE THE RULERS of the Kremlin becoming more 

friendly toward the free world, auguring a period 
of international good feeling? And, if they are, just how 
friendly are they becoming? 

These two questions have been pushed to the fore 
by the recent behavior of the impresarios of the Iron 
Curtain. On the correct answer to them depends the 
future well-being of the free world. Though the answers 
now being heard appear to express every possible nuance 
in the spectrum of opinion, there are many concrete tests 
that can be applied, thus dispensing with indecisive argu- 
ment. If the Kremlin is truly turning friendly, there is a 
minimum program to which it will adhere. It is my pur- 
pose here to suggest what, in general, such a program 
would involve. 

The Kremlin, first, if it intends to enter into friendly 
relations with the human race, will terminate restrictions 
on external travel by rank-and-file Russians. Ever since 
the revolution of 1917, the Soviet Government has denied 
Russian citizens the right to travel freely abroad. It has 
offered many excuses for this denial but one of its effects 
has been that rank-and-file Russians have not been able 
to see for themselves that, most of the time, the Soviet 
Government has been systematically lying about condi- 
tions abroad. 

Preventing rank-and-file Russians, as distinct from top 
Soviet officials, from traveling abroad is not friendly. 





This is the ninth article in our current symposium on 
the post-Stalin evolution of Communist society. The se- 
ries began in our June 18 issue with an article by George 
F. Kennan; subsequent contributors were Adolf A. Berle 
Jr., Edgar Ansel Mowrer, Louis J. Halle, Norman Thomas, 
Dwight Macdonald, Franz Borkenau, R. H. S, Crossman 
and Donald Harrington. Ferdinand Lundberg, author of 
America’s Sixty Families, The Treasen of the People 
and other books, now lectures at New York University. 
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either to Russians or to the other peoples of the world. A 
friendly Russian government, then, will lift such travel 
restrictions. If it is argued that Russia, in the present 
stage of its development, cannot afford to allow foreign 
tourism, then the free world should be happy to finance 
such travel. 

Not only should free travel abroad be permitted Rus. 
sian citizens but a beginning might be made by permitting 
free travel within Russia, without the necessity for carry- 
ing internal passports. The police-state surveillance exer- 
cised over its own people inspires doubt about the essen- 
tial friendliness of the Soviet Government toward the 
peoples of the world. If that government is not friendly 
to its own people, why should one assume it might be 
friendly to others? 

Again, if the Russian Government is as friendly as it 
now professes to be, it will cease the jamming of 
foreign radio broadcasts in Russia and will permit full 
and free radio speech. If anything is said over the radio 
to which the Russian Government takes exception, it 
should make its rebutting argument via radio to the 
Russian people, allowing them to decide who is right. No 
holds need be barred, on either side, in pro and con argu- 
ment. The free world has nothing to fear from the out- 
come of such discussion. 

Nothing I have so far suggested would cost the Russian 
Government anything concrete or material. Everything | 
have suggested is wholly intangible. To the intangibles | 
have already suggested might be added those of free cir- 
culation in Russia of all literature, Russian and non- 
Russian, contemporary and past. The careful cultural 
censorship exercised over its people by the Soviet Gov: 
ernment is itself a bad omen for the future peace of the 
world. A government intending peace would not go to 
such great lengths to stunt and deprive the minds of its 
own citizens. 

If the Soviet Government were in the least friendly, it 
would make changes along the lines here suggested. If it 
were extremely friendly, as Khrushchev and Bulganin 
seem to be attempting to suggest, it would set about 
relinquishing the fruits of its aggression, particularly 
aggression against non-offending peoples during World 
War II. It would restore Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria and 
Czechoslovakia to genuine independence. 

Were the Kremlin to initiate such changes, I for one 
would begin to feel that there was something substantial 
about the friendly professions of Khrushchev and Bul- 
ganin. I would conclude that they were trying seriously 
to come to grips with the world of the atomic age, for 
swearing Stalinist medievalism. But as long as the Krem- 
lin does little more than say pleasant things, with a few 
token gestures here and there, it would be well to main 
tain intelligent skepticism. For the general point of view 
that has guided the Kremlin for nearly forty years has 
wrought more havoc in human affairs than any previous 
political viewpoint in history. 


The New Leader 
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HICKS 


a lived and worked in the country for the past 
20 years and more, I have of necessity built up my 
own reference library. Every writer who works at home 
tries to collect the books he needs most, for, no matter 
how convenient a public or a university library may be, 
one wants to have the desired information where one can 
lay hands on it. But my situation does differ from the 
norm in the degree of inconvenience involved, for the 
only large library to which I have access is 22 miles from 
where I live. 

Since I have never had unlimited funds for books, and 
since in any case I have a prejudice, common to book 
reviewers and all others connected with the trade, against 
paying for books, and certainly against paying list prices 
for them, my reference library has grown in a haphazard 
fashion. Among the books I have long had an eye on are 
the various companions to literature and other arts pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press, but I have not 
been able to convince myself that I ought to spend cash 
for them. That is why I am delighted to find on my desk a 
review copy of the third (revised and enlarged) edition 
of The Oxford Companion to American Literature, which 
sells for $10. 

The first edition of this work, edited by James D. Hart. 
now chairman of the English department at the University 
of California, appeared in 1941, the second in 1948. The 
present edition runs to 890 pages, and there are several 
thousand entries, In addition to biographies of men and 
women of letters, summaries of individual works, identi- 
fications of characters in novels and plays, and com- 
ments on literary movements, there is a good deal of 
material that is not strictly belletristic but is intended to 
illuminate the social and intellectual backgrounds of 
American literature. A chronological index, which ap- 
pears at first glance to be excellent, lists the events of 
literary history and those of social history in parallel 
columns. 

The only test of a reference book lies in the use that 
can be made of it, and I have not had the Companion long 
enough to decide how well it serves my particular pur- 
poses, As I shall point out in due course, I have various 
books that cover parts of the same ground, and it may 
be that I will continue to turn to these volumes first and 
will resort to the Companion only if they fail me. Even 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS 


By Granville Hicks 


A Sampling of Literary Reference 
Works Accumulated Over 20 Years 


such marginal use, however, is not to be sneered at; I 
rarely refer to the Readers’ Encyclopedia, but once or 
twice it has been a lifesaver. 

Browsing through the Companion, trying to estimate 
its usefulness, I can see some of the problems the editor 
faced. Take, for example, because they are not too 
numerous, the entries under the letter E, The major 
figures whose names begin with that letter are Jonathan 
Edwards, T. S. Eliot and Ralph Waldo Emerson, and 
Dr. Hart devotes approximately a page to each. He could 
not, I grant, do less if the volume is to be worthy of its 
name, and yet I have at least half a dozen books in any 
one of which I could find such information as he gives. If 
I ever find myself poring over this section of the book, it 
will be because I want to find out about somebody like 
Alice Morse Earle, Theophilus Eaton, Harry Stillwell 
Edwards, Emma Embury, Daniel Emmett, Nathaniel 
Evans or Alexander Exquemelin. 

One of Dr. Hart’s hardest decisions must have con- 
cerned the selection of books to be summarized. There are 
summaries of perhaps a dozen novels whose titles begin 
with E, among them Louis Bromfield’s Early Autumn, 
Ben Hecht’s Erik Dorn, Irving Bacheller’s Eben Holden, 
and Henry Adams’s Esther, It seems a curious assortment. 
(Looking further, | wonder why Dr. Hart summarized 
Faulkner’s Soldiers’ Pay, The Sound and the Fury, As I 
Lay Dying and Sanctuary, but nothing that has appeared 
since 1931.) In poetry I can see that Longfellow’s Evan- 
geline was a natural choice, but a summary of his 
“Excelsior” scarcely seems indispensable. Leaving belles 
lettres, 1 wonder what value there is in brief biographies 
of Albert Einstein and Dwight D. Eisenhower. Finally, 
there is an adequate note on expressionism but nothing 
whatever about existentialism. 

As I have said, everything depends on what the indi- 
vidual wants to use a reference book for, and if the Com- 
panion isn’t perfectly adapted to my needs, that doesn’t 
prove that it won’t serve somebody else’s. From the time 
I was in college I wanted a set of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, but it wasn’t until the early Thirties that I 
picked up a second-hand set of the so-called 13th edition 

that is, the redoubtable 11th edition published in 1910, 
plus the three supplementary volumes published in 1922 
and the three published in 1926. That leaves a gap of 








thirty years, and for many purposes my set is obsolete: 
anyone interested in science, for instance, would find it 
useless; but I use it constantly. It is rich in material on 
literature and all the other arts before 1910—richer than 
subsequent editions, probably because they had to devote 
more space to science—and there is a vast amount of 
other information that is not outdated. I would have a 
more recent encyclopedia if I could afford one, but 1 
wouldn’t give up the one I have. 

An even more elementary requirement is a dictionary 
—but what dictionary? A friend gave me a copy of the 
1925 edition of Webster’s New International Dictionary 
soon after it was published, and that has been my princi- 
pal authority ever since, although I have supplemented it 
with a series of desk dictionaries, for convenience in 
handling and for the sake of newer words. (Also, in 
recent years, for the sake of scrabble, though nothing 
exposes the inevitable arbitrariness of all desk diction- 
aries more quickly than scrabble and anagrams.) 
Recently, like thousands of others, I have fallen for the 
Book-of-the-Month Club’s big giveaway, the Oxford 
Universal Dictionary. In the few months I have had it, I 
have turned to it first whenever I wanted to look up a 
word, just to see how it worked out, and it seems to 
serve my purposes, though in most instances no better 
than my old Webster would have done. Its special feature. 
the dating of words, is usually interesting rather than 
important, but there have been times in the past when, in 
order to find when a particular word was first used, I 
have gone to a library to consult the multi-volumed 
Oxford English Dictionary, on which the Universal is 
based. (I remember, for example, having been able to 
make something of the fact that the word “socialism” was 
first used in 1839.) 

An even more recent acquisition, so recent that I have 
scarcely had a chance to look at it, is the one-volume 
edition of A Dictionary of Americanisms on Historical 
Principles, edited by Mitford M. Mathews. (I may as 
well admit that this was acquired by way of another book 
club, the Readers’ Subscription.) It is, I suspect, a book 
that I shall enjoy picking up and looking through, but 
here, even more than with the Oxford Universal, the great 
value for me lies in the dating of words. Reading novels 
in manuscript, as I constantly do, I have often been both- 
ered by words and phrases I believed, but could not prove, 
to be anachronisms. I hope now to be able to check my 
guesses. 

For me The Dictionary of American Biography is a 
luxury but, like many luxuries, a pleasant thing to have. 
I bought it—at a contributor’s discount—and have never 
been sorry. It is a valuable work in many ways, but for 
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me it has a special utility, Again and again, both as a 
reviewer and as a publisher’s adviser, I have to try to 
decide whether an author—perhaps a biographer, perhaps 
an historical novelist—is playing fast and loose with facts, 
and if his subject is connected with the American past 
the DAB usually gives me what I want. 

In my own field, I have The Cambridge History of 
English Literature but, alas, in the cheap edition of 
1933, which has no bibliographies. Then there is Literary 
History of the United States, written by a number of 
scholars and published in three volumes in 1948, (1 
refer most frequently to Volume III, which contains bib- 
liographies of more than 200 individual authors as well 
as many excellent topical bibliographies.) Van Wyck 
Brooks’s Makers and Finders also serves as a reference 
work, although it is much more than that. 

One of my perennial problems, again both as reviewer 
and as a reader of manuscripts, is the contemporary writer 
whose books I haven’t read. My chief recourse, ever since 
it was published in 1942, has been Twentieth Century 
Authors, edited by Stanley J. Kunitz and Howard Hay- 
craft. Last year a First Supplement was published, edited 
by Mr. Kunitz and Vineta Colby, adding new authors 
and bringing the old ones up to date. In these volumes are 
essential biographical and bibliographical data—and, if 
one cares, many extraordinary self-revelations. 

There are other books that I use more or less fre- 
quently. Although I am constantly bewildered both by 
what is and what is not in Bartlett's Familiar Quotations, 
which I have owned for a long time, and in the Oxford 
Dictionary of Quotations, a more recent acquisition, | 
couldn’t keep house without one or the other, and some- 
times it’s nice to have both. Webster’s Biographical Dic- 
tionary, in view of the other books on my shelves, isn’t 
particularly useful, but the Geographical Dictionary | 
have found handier than any atlas I have owned. It has 
never seemed necessary to buy each successive volume of 
Who's Who in America, but I find it advantageous to 
have every third or fourth issue available. As a con- 
tributor, I have had bestowed on me a dozen issues of 
Funk and Wagnalls’s New International Year Book and 
half a dozen of the World Scope Year Book, but neither 
set has proved to be of great value. The World Almanac, 
on the other hand, is indispensable. 

There are other books I ought to mention. Over the 
years I have acquired a great variety of anthologies, and 
these not only provide pleasure in varying degrees but 
on occasion serve a researcher’s purpose. I have an aged 
Roget's Thesaurus, which has done duty for thirty years. 
and my copy of Fowler’s Modern English Usage is almost 
as old and quite as well worn. My French and German 
dictionaries go back to college years. 

This, then, is the company into which I am introducing 
the Companion to American Literature, not knowing how 
much I shall use it but confident that a time will come 
when it is the very thing I need. 


The New Leader 
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Israel’s New Foreign Minister 


Way of Valor: A Biography of Golda Myerson. 


By Marie Syrkin. 
Sharon. 309 pp. $3.75. 


GoLtpA Myerson (who recently 
Hebraized her name to Meir) was 
Labor Minister in the first Israeli 
Cabinet in 1948, and is Foreign Min- 
ister today, but it is not as a politi- 
cian that Miss Syrkin is primarily 
interested in her. Mrs. Myerson inter- 
ests the author because she was one 
of the moving spirits behind the crea- 
tion of the first Jewish state in almost 
2,000 years, and also because she is 
a woman consciously standing up for 
the rights of her sex. 

It is indeed in the latter role that 
her personality lights up most vividly 
for at least one reader of the book. 
This happens near the end “when the 
Cabinet was discussing something 
new in Israel—a series of attacks on 
women—f[and] one of the men sug- 
gested a curfew for girls. Women 
should not be allowed on the streets 
after dark. Golda flared up, ‘Men 
are attacking the women, not the 
other way around, If there is going 
to be a curfew, let the men be locked 
up, not the women!’ ” 

If there were other incidents of 
this kind, the personality portrayed 
here would come far more alive than 
it actually does. Unfortunately, the 
last quality with which Miss Syrkin 
is ready to credit her heroine is a 
sense of humor. Mrs. Myerson, in 
the eyes of her biographer, is one of 
“the implacable women”—like that 
other great Zionist Henrietta Szold, 
who told the author unsmilingly to 
“wish for better things” when she 
had the temerity to remark in her 
presence: “I wish I were thinner!” 

Golda Mabovitch (her maiden 
name) was born in 1898 in the city 
of Kiev. She was 5 years old at the 
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Reviewed by Milton Hindus 
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time of the Kishinev pogrom and 
first displayed the iron in her charac- 
ter by insisting on fasting with the 
rest of the community. More than 40 
years later, she was to join the Jewish 
Executive (in spite of poor health 
and against medical advice) in an- 
other fast to protest the British re- 
fusal to permit unlimited immigra- 
tion of refugees into Palestine. 

In 1906, when Golda was 8 years 
old, her family moved to Milwaukee. 
Unlike so many of the new immi: 
grants to this country, they did not 
prosper. Her older sister Shana had 
brought her Zionist convictions with 
her to America. To Zionism, Golda at 
the age of 18 added socialism, and 
this was to remain the formula of the 
rest of her political life. Her credo 
had been stated by Nachman Syrkin, 
the father of her present biographer, 
when he wrote: “There can be no 
Zionism except socialist Zionism.” 

The explosive amalgamation of the 
national impulse with the social one 
was destined to become the most 
potent political force of the first half 
of the 20th century, and, by a savage 
irony of history, the Jews were to be 
at once its most sensational victims 
and beneficiaries, For the Jews of 
Europe were destroyed by the Ger- 
man manifestations of the idea, but, 
when the time came for them once 
again to rise phoenix-like from the 
ashes of that catastrophe, it was a 
national-social movement of their 
own which led them to victory on 
the soil of Zion. 

Golda Myerson lived in the United 
States for 15 years. She left for Pal- 
estine in 1921 to become a pioneer 
in one of the collective farms or kib- 


butzim. This was the moment of vital 
choice in her life. She had made it a 
condition of marriage that her pros- 
pective husband emigrate with her, 
and she stayed on in Palestine 
through the leanest years, despite 
every reason for depression and dis- 
couragement. Many who had started 
the long journey with her had turned 
back at various stages of it. Their 
spirits apparently were willing 
enough; it was only the flesh that was 
weak. About Golda Myerson there 
was nothing weak. 

“She had none of the intellectual’s 
paralyzing hesitations and timidi- 
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ties,” writes Miss Syrkin. “In one of 
the rare moments of self-analysis, she 
once told the writer: ‘I can honestly 
say that I was never affected by the 
question of the success of an under- 
taking. If I felt it was the right thing 
to do, I was for it regardless of the 
possible outcome.” The reader is 
likely to find this description less 
sympathetic than the author, and 
there is also reason to question its 
complete accuracy. If intellectuals 
alone had suffered from “paralyzing 
hesitations,” Hamlet would not have 
remained popular on the stage for 
over 300 years, 

The truth is that Miss Syrkin dis- 
creetly hints at things about Mrs. 
Myerson’s personal life which show 
her to be a much more complex crea- 
ture than the passage quoted above 


would suggest. For example, she 
seems to have stayed on with her 
husband (a very different type of 
person from herself) long after their 
incompatibility was evident to those 
around them. Was this due perhaps 
to some “paralyzing hesitations”? 
Her biographer confesses herself 
frankly unable to understand her be- 
havior in this instance. 

The heart of the book, however, is 
not to be found in the account of 
Golda Myerson’s life but in the 
delineation of the historical period 
from which she emerged into the 
limelight. The account of the struggle 
for independence particularly is one 
of the most solid and convincing that 
I have read. When she leaves behind 
the individual personality and loses 
herself in contemplation of the move- 
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ment of masses of nameless men, 
women and children, Miss Syrkin is 
at her best and least constrained. 

She writes at one point: “Most hu- 
man beings are indifferent to the suf- 
ferings of anonymous masses but are 
touched by the pain of an individual. 
. . . The reverse was true of Golda. 
She could suffer for the multitude 
and devote herself to a program of 
action which would ameliorate or end 
that suffering.” Regardless of how 
applicable this analysis may be to 
Mrs. Myerson, it would certainly 
seem to hold true of Miss Syrkin her- 
self. That is what gives her writing 
at its best the impression of historical 
sweep. 

Many of the incidental details of 
the book reveal the Poale Zion move- 
ment to which Miss Syrkin and Mrs. 
Myerson both belonged in a sympa- 
thetic light. In the Histadrut (the 
Jewish labor movement of Palestine), 
for example, the pay scale was deter- 
mined by years of service and the 
number of family dependents, rather 
than by the type of work performed. 
Therefore, “a charwoman clearing 
the building of the Vaad Ha-Poel 
might earn more than Golda, its 
newly instituted executive secretary.” 
It is refreshing to hear of a bureauc- 
racy which does not merely rake off 
the choicest part of the gravy. The 
whole labor movement of Israel must 
have shared in this selflessness in 
order to approve the governmental 
of unlimited immigration 
which has worked such social hard- 
ships upon the whole population. 

Less agreeable to this reviewer was 
Miss Syrkin’s tone, which at times 
can only be described as that of an 
expatriate Israeli. Obviously, Mrs. 
Myerson’s career fills her with ad- 
miration and perhaps a little envy, 
which she is at no pains to conceal. 
But, though this is a hard thing to 
say, it is Mrs, Myerson’s career rather 
than her unique personality that has 
taken her biographer’s fancy. 

It is somewhat moving to consider 
the plight of the lonely individual 
who is chosen, by chance or merit, 
to be representative of a given time 
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or place or group and has to sacrifice 
so much of himself to a public role. 
But a public personality like Mrs. 
Myerson is evidently content to serve 
as a peg upon which the audience 
(which sometimes includes a biogra- 
pher) hangs its own dreams. 


The situation of the biographer in 
a case of this kind is not an easy one. 
Miss Syrkin deserves a subject more 
grateful, more arresting, more verb- 
ally colorful and expressive. The un- 
common in Mrs. Myerson has proved 
too difficult to distinguish from the 


commonplace, and the best that the 
portraitist can do is retreat to a 
romanticized Rousseauistic idealiza- 
tion of a hyper-modern woman who 
has managed somehow to retain the 
quality of a primitive Jewess of Bib- 
lical days. 





War’s Nameless Chaos 


Reviewed by Tania Leshinsky 


Short-story writer, translator and critic 


The Tortured Earth. 
By Gert Ledig. 
Regnery. 219 pp. $3.75, 


ONLY IN OUR TIME could a book 
of such shocking brutality have been 
written. Yet, paradoxically, this is 
not an indictment of The Tortured 
Earth. On the contrary. The book 
has been written in a spirit of tor- 
tured doom and outraged rebellion 
against war and its unspeakable hor- 
rors. 

Here is the beginning: “The cor- 
poral could not turn in his grave 
because he didn’t have one. . . . He 
had been caught by a salvo of rock- 
ets and flung into the air. With his 
hands blown off and his head down- 
wards he now hung in a bare stump 
which had once been a tree... . 
Half an hour later, his mutilated body 
fell to the ground anyway. Mean- 
while he had lost another foot. The 
jagged sleeves of his field jacket 
were clotted with blood. When he 
did reach the earth he was only half 
aman. ... There was a rattle of 
tracks and a moment later all that 
remained of the German corporal 
had been flattened out.” 

This is the beginning—and the 
end. There is no relief, not for a 
moment. And it is one of the strong- 
est books against war to come out of 
Germany. But it is a German book 
and we cannot forget it. What is lack- 
ing is any accusation against the 
initiators of this nightmare—the 
Germans, any sense of guilt, Worse, 
in Ledig’s book the true brutalities, 
the premeditated crimes against hu- 
man beings are committed by the 
Russians, while the German soldier 
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is only the tortured sufferer, the mu- 
tilated victim. It is a bit early in 
history for us to be able to take this; 
we all remember who started, con- 
tinued and heightened the inherent 
brutality of war to the highest degree 
of bestiality. 

And yet, let’s be fair. The auther 
has tried to be impartial. His sol- 
diers are nameless and faceless. 
There is no Hans or Fritz or Rudolf 


—only “the runner,” “ 


the major,” 
“the captain.” In leaving the charac- 
ters nameless, the book undoubtedly 
gains in stature, becomes symbolic— 
and loses immeasurably from the 
artistic point of view. We are faced 
with a mass of impressions, a wall of 
horrors, but after a while a strange 
transformation takes place in the 
reader’s mind: He, too, begins to be 
brutally cold-blooded about muti- 
lated pieces of human debris, and, 
with a peculiar and frightening de- 
tachment after the shock of sitting 
up and staring with dismay at the 
first pages, he reads on. There are 
at least three reasons for this trans- 
formation: First, the writer himself 
is detached; second, out of a sense of 
self-preservation and because one 
cannot be shocked all the time, the 
reader plunges into a defensive 
numbness; and, finally, the book is 
written with poetic beauty. 

It is a strange experience. In spite 
of the horrors of the subject matter, 
we are able to enjoy the book because 
of its nobility of style, exquisite 
metaphors, the poetic calm, and, most 


of all, the author’s “beyondness.” 
Almost perversely, we are able to 
enjoy it despite its incessant brutal- 
ity. This is not a “realistic” book; it 
is the essence of reality that is being 
presented in a terse, poetic prose, 

But this is not a novel. There are 
no characters, no plot, no sustained 
narrative. The soul of war is pre- 
sented, but no personal history, no 
deep-going human relationships move 
us, except the short and superficial 
ones of the symbolic men. 

The effect, therefore, is monoto- 
nous at times. We remember abstrac- 
tions and remember them badly. We 
remember the shattered bodies with 
the trembling, frightened remnants 
of a soul inside them. The reader 
cannot catch his breath and has noth- 
ing to lean on. He is lost in short 
scenes although they are touching, 
dramatic and impressive. 

War is never clear, and the chaos 
of it has been retained here. In a 
novel, that is a grave shortcoming. 
We are confused as to why or where 
the major or the captain or the 
runner acts as he does. War is con- 
fusing—but a reader wants clarity. 
In spite of the author’s.talent, The 
Tortured Earth is a little above 
poetic reportage, a little lower than 
literature, 
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On STAGE 






SHIPLEY 


Fat Tuesday (Mardi Gras). A jazz opera. 
Music by Sol Berkowitz. Libretto by 
Herbert Hartig. Presented by and at the 
Tamiment Playhouse in Tamiment, Pa. 

N THE 150 summer theaters that 
| dot our Eastern countryside from 
Maine to Kentucky, several patterns 
are manifest. Some theaters special- 
ize in musicals, as the Finger Lakes 
Lyric Circus at Skaneateles, N.Y.; 
the Music Circus at Lambertville, 
N.J.; the Arundel Opera Theater at 
Kennebunkport, Me.; the Brandy- 
wine Music Box at Concordville, Pa. 
A few offer new plays in tryout, with 
hopeful eyes on Broadway. Among 
such plays are Agatha Christie’s The 
Mousetrap; A Sudden Spring, by 
Halsted Welles; The Golden Egg, by 
Philip King; Beasop’s Fables, a 
revue with Beatrice Lillie; and 
Welcome, Darlings, a revue with 
Talullah Bankhead. 

Most of the summer theaters offer 
plays that have had their hearing on 
Broadway and are adorned with a 
visiting star. Among the players 
busied in this type of theater are 
Henry Morgan in The Seven Year 
Itch; Zero Mostel, Beatrice Kraft 
and Avon Long in Kismet; Chico 
Marx in The Fifth Season; Sloan 
Simpson in Tea and Sympathy. 

Distinct from all these playhouses 
is the theater at Tamiment. This 
Pennsylvania resort presents con- 
certs and theatricals for its thousand 
and more weekly guests, Original 
skits are written by the resident 
playwright, enacted by the resident 
dancing and acting staffs. Out of 
these Tamiment shows have come 


many notable performers, such as 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


A Jazz Opera 
Makes Its Bow 


Carol Channing, Julie Munshin, Sid 
Caesar, Imogene Coca and Danny 
Kaye. Material for the spectaculars 
that Max Liebman brought to tele- 
vision was first written and produced 
by him at Tamiment. 

And now, at its attractive theater 
in the Poconos, Tamiment has added 
a new cultural activity to its enter- 
tainment program. (Its promotion of 
cultural growth in the United States, 
under director Ben Josephson, al- 
ready includes annually a spring 
conference on public affairs, a con- 
cert series, a national college essay 
contest, and an award for the best 
American biography.) This summer 
has witnessed there the world pre- 
miere of an American opera. Based 
on a New Orleans story by librettist 
Herbert Hartig, Fat Tuesday (Mardi 
Gras) is a jazz opera by Sol Berko- 
witz, professor of music at Queens 
College. 

What struck one first was the su- 
perb production by the Tamiment 
company. The scenery and lights gave 
a sense of spaciousness and depth to 
the street scenes of the Carnival, 
while two revolving platforms—on 
opposite sides and different levels— 
gave scope for the “Toujours Gai” 
café and the flat where Hawkins, 
Selina and Ben work out their sordid 
story. It is pleasant to see profes- 
sional competence at this theater in 
the woods of the Poconos. 

The general effects of the Mardi 
Gras street crowds were well man- 
aged, though the “strippers, tassle 
dancers, and women of the quarter” 
were obviously not professionals of 
these sorts. Best of the major sing- 
ers were Wayne Sherwood as Ben 


and Larry Kert as Hawkins’s friend 
Monk in a jazz-styled performance 
that fit the work. Mitzie Cottle could 
not add the depth that the libretto 
failed to provide in depicting Selina, 
the lass who flits from despairing 
Hawkins to disillusioned Ben to the 
waiting “boys” in her quest for free. 
dom for her fun, The opera ends with 
her wailing and throwing herself to 
the ground because “everyone” wants 
her to stay put, be faithful, stop run. 
ning around. One almost expected her 
to pound the floor in a tantrum. 

With a libretto set on so shallow a 
philosophy and girl, composer Ber- 
kowitz had one strike against him. 
Another was the absence of songs. 
Without effective separable songs, 
the voices here are instruments in the 
composition, like the tympani or vio- 
lins. One wonders, therefore, why the 
accompanying music is in full jaz 
idiom but the voices (except for 
Monk’s) come in the arias and flow- 
ing style of lyrical or romantic 
opera. The Frankie-and-Johnny theme 
can be—and has been—done in jazz; 
perhaps we will not have plays in the 
American folk-music mode, or a rich 
development of “jazz opera,” until 
all the aspects of the work are fused 
into a whole. 

Meanwhile, Fat Tuesday is much 
more cheerfully presented than the 
similarly banal books and _ echoic 
strains of Menotti; there is hope for 
riper things to come. And it is en 
couraging to find Tamiment offering 
an outlet to the American composer, 
who has too few opportunities to be 
heard and thus to hear himself and 
move to better things. It is a great 
defect in the structure of American 
life that the young playwright and 
the young composer have little 
chance to try their fledgling wings. 
Colleges and off-Broadway houses. 
too often merely imitating Broadway. 
have recently become more receptive 
to such fresh if not wholly formed 
spirits. Ben Josephson’s presentation 
of the world premiere of an American 
opera at Tamiment offers a new ex 
perience to the summer audience and 
a new outlet to the aspiring artist. 
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< RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


y Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 


§ BING CROSBY - GRACE KELLY - FRANK SINATRA 
«“HIGH SOCIETY” 


Co-starring CELESTE HOLM + JOHN LUND 
LOUIS CALHERN « SIDNEY BLACKMER and LOUIS ARMSTRONG And His Bona 
A SOL C. SIEGEL Production + Directed by CHARLES WALTERS 

In VistaVision and Color An M-G-M Picture 
ON STAGE: “MANY WATERS” — Brilliant new revue... produced by 
Leonidoff, with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble . 
Sympheny Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 
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KOREAN HISTORY 


Ambassador Ben C. Limb has done a won- 
derful job of simplifying the history of the 
last five weeks of the Korean War [“Paduk, 
Henry Clay and the Situation in Asia,’ NL, 
August 13]. Of course, if he plays paduk one 
can understand it: the bold move; “mate in 
three”; the game is over. But analogies between 
games like paduk or chess and military or 
political strategy fall down when one hears 
the screaming and sees the blood of battle. 

The “bold which Colonel Limb 
proudly refers to, the sudden release of the 
anti-Communist prisoners of war, gave the 
Chinese another excuse to delay making a 
truce. Indeed, on the evening of July 13 they 
launched one of the biggest offensives of the 
war. If the war ended two weeks later, it was 
due to the proper placing of our shells rather 
than the proper placing of our paduk counters. 

Five weeks elapsed between President Rhee’s 
“bold move” and the conclusion of a truce. 


” 
move 


His objective historian, tar from the scene in 
space and time, calls this “promptly ended.” 
Those of us who were there saw the time in 
longer terms: hundreds of thousands of seconds. 
The dead are still counting. 

Cambridge, Mass. RicHarp LeiBpowitz 


BIRTH CONTROL 


The illuminating articles by Giuseppe Sara- 
gat (“Politics in Italy”] and George B. Boswell 
(“French Communists Stick With Stalin”] in 
your July 23 issue give an excellent picture of 
the Stalinoid attitudes in Italy and France. 
But one aspect of the situation in those lands 
needs amplification. 

The indirect reference to this aspect comes 
in Boswell’s description of the French Com- 
munists’ evasive action on birth control. It 
has long been obvious that totalitarianism of 
the Right or Left is largely dependent on the 
existence of large families at social levels in 
which parents are unable to care properly for 
children, so that these grow up in poverty 
and ignorance. 

The political backwardness of Italy over the 
centuries has to a large extent been due to 
the religio-political totalitarianism of the 
dominant ecclesiastical hierarchy. It was only 
natural that the opposing totalitarianism of 
Communism should adopt the same policy of 
unlimited human reproduction. Although the 
situation in France has been somewhat different, 
it is inevitable that the high priests of Com- 
munism should join the older priests in op- 
posing birth control. 

In this area, the United States has been 
perhaps more fortunate than these other lands. 


The large colonial family of an earlier day, 
useful in a pioneering era, has gradually yield. 
ed to the smaller family of today. But it has 
not been altogether a matter of luck. A more 
intelligent religious policy, which has moved 
more and more to a recognition of social change 
as modifying policy rather than being subject 
to an ironclad medieval dogmatism, and a 
Jeffersonian tradition of the necessity for an 
educated citizenry, have combined to spare us 
the problems of overpopulation, with the ac- 
companying ignorance and poverty. 

How fortunate we are is illustrated by the 
current problem in higher education, that of 
providing proper college training for the 
thousands who insist on having it. 

Hamilton, N.Y. Leo L. RockwetL 


EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 


I am surprised to see William Henry 
Chamberlin deplore [NL, July 23] the Govern- 
ment’s decision to expand the exchange of 
persons with Communist countries. Those who 
are interested in fighting Communism—that 
totalitarian, closed, fraudulent system—should 
welcome such exchange. For the more demo- 
cratic a country, the more its values and reali- 
ties can stand inspection and exchange. Com- 
munist reality, like Communist doctrine, can- 
not bear the light of truth. The more Russians, 
Poles, Yugoslavs, etc. visit our country, see 
our institutions and achievements, meet our 
people, the more difficult it will be for the 
Stalinists to resume repression and launch wat 
—the greater the pressure for some degree of 
liberalizing change behind the Iron Curtain. 
It goes without saying that the more Americans 
see Russia with their own eyes, the more 
accurate our knowledge of that country. 

Mr. Chamberlin says our decision for ex 
panded exchange represented a “stab in the 
back” of the Poznan workers by “shaking hands 
with their oppressors.” Yet is it not ironic 
that the Poznan workers purposely staged their 
demonstration on the occasion of an interna 
tional trade fair, at which Western observers 
were present? As a result, the revolt is known 
to the world and is a potent fact not only in 
world chancelleries but in public opinion. Had 
the West continued its ideological Battle Act 
preventing our people from attending such fairs, 
the revolt might not have taken place, or else 
would have been kept secret from the outside 
world while Cyrankiewicz and his lieutenants 
spread their lies about “liberalization” u 
challenged. 

While it is true that propaganda is one of 
the Soviet purposes in sending delegations here, 
that should lead us not to bar exchanges, 
but to insist that they be as massive and 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 


letters should not exceed 300 words. 


genuine as possible. Let us propose exchanges 
not by the dozen, but by the thousands. Few 
Americans will return pro-Communists from 
a tour of the USSR (as Mr. Chamberlin knows 
from his own bitter experience). On the other 
hand, how many Russian and Polish and Czech 
doctors, lawyers, teachers, engineers, admin- 
jstrators, even military officers are totally im- 
mune to the immense vision of peaceful human 
progress known as democracy? Should we pro- 
pose truly massive exchanges, we would soon 
see how little the Communists really want 
them. 


Cleveland Howarp MELTON 


KHRUSHCHEV 


In his article, “Well Said, Old Mole!” 
{NL, July 23], Dwight Macdonald doubts that 
Khrushchev’s Russia is Stalin’s Russia. Yet, 
he adduces no proof that the essentials of the 
Soviet regime have changed: political dictator- 
ship, slave labor, secret police, world revolu- 
tion. Most important, he overlooks the fact 
that the Central Committee of the Soviet Com- 
munist party, on July 2, hedged considerably 
on the anti-Stalin campaign. Consider these 
statements: 

“Stalin . . . actively struggled for the realiz- 
ation of Lenin’s behests. He was devoted to 
Marxism-Leninism. . . . The Soviet people knew 
Stalin as a person who always acted in defense 
of the USSR against the intrigues of the 
enemies and struggled for the cause of social- 
ism” (New York Times, July 3). Section 4 of 
the Central Committee statement reiterates in 
bold language the necessity of world revolution 
in order to realize the objective of transition 
from socialism to communism. 

How can Macdonald honestly believe that 
Khrushchev has abandoned the cult of the in- 
dividual? Hero worship of Stalin has been 
replaced with intensified hero worship for Lenin. 
Khrushchev himself has made it clear, when 
the chips are down, who is boss today. 

I urge Macdonald to read the Central Com- 
mittee statement, consider the recent purge in 
Georgia, the Poznan revolt, the Hungarian flight 
to freedom, the testimony of the Polish leader 
Bialer, and similar current events, and then 
ask himself: “What has really changed since 
Stalin?” 


Milwaukee Antuony T. BouscarEN 


KUDOS 


Congratulations on Edgar Ansel Mowrer’s 
“After Coexistence,” which appeared in the 
July 2 issue. This article deserves to be widely 
tread and distributed. 


Greensboro, N.C. C. F. E1cuer 
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TAMIMENT - IN - THE- POCONOS 


1956 TUESDAY EVENING LECTURE SERIES 


August 28: ERNEST VAN DEN HAAG 


Professor ef Social Philosophy, the New School for Social Research 


BOREDOM AS A NEUROTIC SYMPTOM 
September 4: DR. LAWRENCE FUCHS 


{ssistant Professor of Political Science, Brandeis University 


THE OUTLOOK FOR NOVEMBER 6 





THURSDAY EVENING SUMMER CONCERTS 


August 30 September 6 
SELMA KRAMER, piano POCONO CHAMBER SEXTET 





TAMIMENT INSTITUTE PUBLIC SERVICE PAMPHLETS 


A New Look at Conserving 
The Rosenberg-Sobell Case Our Great Outdoors 


BY NATHAN GLAZER | BY RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 
(Limited to 3 copies. Bulk orders accepted at $3.50 per 100) 


7 + + 
+ + + 


Is Coexistence Possible? Communism's 


RICHARD L, NEUBERGER 
GERHART NIEMEYER Postwar Decade 


ARTHUR SCHLESINGER JR. BY SIMON WOLIN 
HARRY SCHWARTZ 


BERTRAM D. WOLFE 
(Limited to 3 copies) (Limited te 3 copies) 


With an introduction by Sidney Hook 


For free copies, write: Tamiment Institute, 7 East 15th St., New York 3 


Cultural Projects of the Tamiment Institute 
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